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Felices qui sabbatum celebrant, 
Quique digni sunt benedictione ejus; 
Umbra ejus sancta eos respirare facit, 
Ab omni labore et defatigatione, &c. 

The Anecdota Orientalia is very handsomely printed, on 
good paper, and with that almost unparalleled accuracy, which 
Gesenius generally exhibits, in all the works corrected by his 
own hand. 

We are encouraged to hope that other oriental specimens of 
a similar nature will follow. The next number is to exhibit the 
Book of Enoch, in tlie Ethiopian language ; which Gesenius 
believes to be the same book as that from which Jude, in his 
epistle, and all the early Christian Fathers, quoted. Whether 
this be the fact or not, we shall welcome the publication of the 
book ; or of any other book, from which the language, the senti- 
ment, or the literature of the Scriptures, can receive illustration. 



Art. III. — Poem delivered before the Connecticut Mpha of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, September 13, 1825. By James 
G. Percival. 8vo. pp. 40. Boston. Richardson and Lord. 

It is a rare thing for a poet of Mr Percival's genius and 
reputation to appear at the anniversary of one of our literary 
associations. It is equally rare to adopt blank verse in a poem 
designed for recitation, and to extend it to the length of eleven 
hundred lines. Genius and fame stand an unequal match against 
these unfavorable circumstances. Few hearers could listen 
without fatigue to any composition of so great length. Still less 
when there must be the constant struggle, ever disappointed and 
ever renewed, to trace the structure of the verse. 

But however ill adapted it may be for recitation, no such dis- 
advantages attend it as offered from the press. We receive it 
as a poem to be read, and we read it without regarding its fit- 
ness to be spoken. It comes to the public with that recommen- 
dation from the author's name, which ensures it a candid perusal. 
TJie character of the subject and the occasion render it an 
object of more than ordinary notice ; while the reputation of its 
feitilc author, and the peculiarities of his beautiful but wayward 
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pen, demand tliat it should receive an impartial examination 
from those, who are solicitous about the popular poetry of our 
country. 

The first thing which strikes us on reading this poem is, that 
the author has entered on too wide a field. He sets out upon 
the vast and boundless theme of 'Mind and its mysterious 
energies;' and in attempting at the commencement to state his 
purpose and point out his track, he plainly discovers that he 
has not surveyed it definitely with his own eyes, and really has 
no very distinct object in view. He seems to lay before us a 
plan ; but as we look at it, we find that ' shadows, clouds, and 
darkness rest upon it.' This want of a definite purpose em- 
barrasses the performance. The reader would suppose the 
object of the writer to be a description of that imaginative power 
of the mind, which is exercised in the creations of the fine arts, 
painting, sculpture, and especially poetry, and which conjures 
up scenes and forms of sublimity and beauty in reverie and 
sleep. This indicates, however, very inaccurately the course 
of the ai'gument, and by no means serves as a guide through it. 
The poet liimself is the first to lose his way. 

The first part is philosophy, the second is example. The 
philosophy we are not sure that we understand, and what we 
do understand we do not always agree to. It is however very 
poetical, if not very true ; and we will endeavor, to the best of 
our abilities, to give a prose interpretation for the benefit of our 
readers. 

There are, says our author (beginning with one of the dog- 
mas of the old philosophers), difiused through nature, certain 
Forms, unchangeable and everlasting, by which the mind is 
forever controlled and swayed ; that is, if we rightly conceive 
the meaning, there are certain eternal principles of taste, to 
which the mind necessarily assents, to which it has in all ages 
owned allegiance, and to which ' the passions and desires have 
bent, as unto their lodestar.' Nodiing can please, which is not 
conformable to these eternal principles. 

' The nicest work 
Of Art, without the impress of these forms, 
Can fix no wandering glance — no linked sounds 
Of most elaborate music, if they flow not, 
With ready lapse, from this perpetual fount 
Of all blest harmony, can soothe his ear 
Even to a moment's listening.' 
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These Forms, he teaches us, are identical with Truth ; ex- 
cept, indeed, that while Truth requires for its discovery laborious 
research and study, these gain assent spontaneously and at 
once ; they are perceived and acknowledged by a sort of intui- 
tion, ' 't is but to look, and all is felt and known;' or, as it is again 
expressed, more ambitiously, but with less propriety, 

' these, which are 
Lords of the Heart, as she is of the Mind 
In its pure reason — these at once approach. 
And with their outstretched pennons overshadow 
The willing soul.' 

We are by no means convinced, that there is this instantane- 
ous consent to the true principles of taste. This distinction 
between them and other truth is in our view fanciful and base- 
less ; and if it were of any consequence to the rest of the poem, 
that the question should be settled, it might easily be shown, 
lliat the sublime and beautiful, both in nature and art, require 
lime and cultivation in order to their being duly appreciated, no 
less than the truths of mathematical and metaphysical science. 
Tlie rude peasant lives and dies without any sensibility to the 
grandeur of the evening sky, and the savage exhibits no emotion 
as lie gazes on the falls of Niagara. It is the mind which has 
been prepared by education, that understands and feels their 
greatness. So it is in the finest works of art. The barbarous 
nations felt no admiration for the beautiful works of Rome ; the 
Turks express none for those that lie in ruins at Athens, and 
the Cossacks would have looked with supreme indifference on 
the splendors of the Louvre. No one fully realizes the perfec- 
tion of the Apollo Belvidere till he has studied it long, or has 
been accustomed to similar works. It is characteristic of the 
most perfect productions in poetry, that, instead of being fully 
admired at first, their excellencies open upon the mind gradually 
in repeated perusal, and some hidden beauties there are, which 
disclose themselves only to a long and familiar observation. 
Perhaps however the author means only, that the man of highest 
genius possesses this intuitive perception ; which would be more 
nearly true and more to his purpose. If it be so, then there is 
triitii as well as beauty in the following passage, in which he 
asserts that no exhibitions of art can fully reach the conceptions 
of ijenius. 
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« Much has been thrown 
On living canvass — much been cast abroad 
In words of loftiest import — much been framed 
By plastic hands to shapes of avee and wonder ; 
But nothing ever bodied out the soul 
In its most daring flight. The eagle soars not 
Above the highest clouds ; and when at sunset 
The sky is full of fiery shapes, that lie 
Filling the half of heaven, there are, that catch 
The sun's last smile, too high for any wing 
To fly to, but they are the loveliest 
And brightest — so the visions of the soul 
Are often higher than the boldest leap 
Of Execution, who with vain attempt 
Lags far behind the rapid lightning glance 
Of quick Conception.' 

And hence it has happened, he- continues, that mighty bards 
have lived and enjoyed all the luxuries of poetical contempla- 
tion, and perchance framed nobler songs than have ever been 
sung, 

' and yet never 
Put forth one visible sign, to tell the world, 
How much they felt and knew.' 

For invention, whether in sculpture, poetry, or painting, does 
not lie in the actual specimens of art which are exhibited to the 
world ; but in the secret operations of the mind, while it con- 
templates in its own chambers possible forms and existences, 
witliout perhaps ' knowing the names of those high arts,' by 
which they may be communicated to other men. And on the 
other hand, those, who have learned to express their conceptions 
in these visible representations, have created works, which, being 
conformed to the eternal forms of things, are still beautiful and 
admired, though obscured by the darkness of antiquity, and veiled 
in languages which for centuries have ceased to be spoken. 

' Though a chosen few 
Alone can read the ancient words, that seem 
Like magic letters to the common eye ; 
Yet in the humble garb of common prose. 
Or in the guise of more ambitious verse ; 
Bereft of all their sounding harmony. 
Or hidden by a load of modern art. 
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Unseemly ornament and fitted ill 

To the simplicity of heroic times ; — 

Yet even thro' all these shadowings, every eye, 

That hath a natural sense, can see the brightness 

And beauty, Time can never dim or fade.' 

There are still, however, many, to whom these eternal laws 
of truth are unknown. Our poet proceeds, therefore, to draw 
a picture of the select few, who have retired from the vulgar 
herd to indulge the aspirations of their higher powers, in the 
solitudes of nature, and in communion with her forms. There 
is great beauty in the more than usual simplicity, with which 
these sentimental anchorites are described. 

' They were alone 
In their endeavor. None to cheer them nigh ; 
None to speak favorable words of praise. 
They charmed their solitude with lofty verse. 
And made their hours of exile bright with song. 
They had no comforter, and asked for none ; 
No help, for none they needed. Loneliness 
Was their best good ; it left them to themselves, 
Kept out all vain intrusion, and around them 
Spread silently an atmosphere of thought, 
A sabbath of devotion, such as never 
Hallowed the twilight vaults of ancient minster, 
Or filled with many prayers the hermit's cave. 
It was the deep devotion of the mind 
In all its powers, sending itself abroad 
In search of every fair and blessed thing, 
And with a winning charm enticing home 
All to itself. They came at its command. 
Trooping like summer clouds, when the wide air 
Is thick with them, and every one is touched 
By the full moon to a transparent brightness. 
Like heaps of orient pearl. The kindled eye 
Ran over them, as lightning sends its flash 
Instant through all the billows of the storm, 
And took the fairest, and at once they stood 
In meet array, as if a temple rose. 
Graced with the purest lines of Grecian art, 
At the sweet touch of an Apollo's lyre.' 

The train of drought in the succeeding passages is not easily 
traced, until we come to the difficulties, oppositions, wrongs, 
outiages, against which poets have always been condemned 
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to struggle, illustrated in the instances of Milton, Dante, Spenser, 
and Tasso. After this, the scene suddenly changes ; and we 
find ourselves, we do not know how or why, out among the 
works of nature, surveying the sublime sky, and admiring tlie 
beautiful things of earth. The only purpose of this unexpected 
transmigration, as far as can be discovered, is to create a com- 
modious introduction to a vision, which the poet had a few 
nights previous, when contemplating such a scene as he de- 
scribes ; which vision, however, though a natural way is thus 
forcibly opened for it, seems to have no actual relationship with 
the subject in hand, and can be admitted only on the ground, 
upon which Cicero claimed the citizenship for Archias, that 
good poetry has a claim everywhere. And truly we are willing 
to read verse like this, wherever we may find it. He speaks of 
poetry. 

' Though it find much on earth 
Suited to its high purpose, yet the sky 
Is its peculiar home, and most of all, 
When it is shadowed by a shifting veil 
Of clouds, like to the curtain of a stage. 
Beautiful in itself, and yet concealing 
A more exalted beauty. Shapes of air, 
Born of the woods and waters, but sublimed 
Unto a loftier Being ! Ye alone 
Are in perpetual change. All other things 
Seem to have times of rest, but ye are passing 
With an unwearied flow to newer shapes 
Grotesque and wild. Ye too have ever been 
The Poet's treasure-house, where he has gathered 
A store of metaphors, to deck withal 
Gentle or mighty themes. I then may dare 
To call ye from your dwellings, and compel ye 
To stoop and listen. Who that ever looked 
Delighted on the full magnificence 
Of a stored Heaven, when all the painted lights 
Of morning and of evening are abroad ; 
Or watched the moon dispensing to the wreaths. 
That round her roll, tinctures of pearl and opal — 
Who would not pardon me this invocation 
To things like clouds ? ' 

There are a great many things in the poem, which need an 
apology more than this invocation. It has a sadly prosaic effect 
to come down thus from a high fiight. 
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His vision is of a bright and glorious mountain, on whose top 
is a throne, upon which sit three persons, who seem to personify 
three classes of the intellectual operations. ' This is the Seat of 
Intellect.' As he gazes upon this — which he does throughout 
nineteen breathless lines, till we are out of breath ourselves, and 
are extremely puzzled to know what it is like, it is like so many 
things, and they are like so many others — 

' then as I gazed, 
A most majestic sea of rolling clouds 
Seemed to surround that throne, and it advanced. 
And gradually took form, and I beheld, 
Each on his shadowy car, spirits, who told. 
By their commanding attitudes, that they 
Were wont to rule.' 

These spirits were those of distinguished poets, who were 
disposed in three spheres, according to the three characteristic 
departments of genius, or the eminence which they had ob- 
tained. The highest sphere was occupied by Homer, Milton, 
Shakspeare, and another poet, whom we should suppose a liv- 
ing one, from the description, were it allowable for him to ap- 
pear among the spirits of the departed. But the names are not 
given, and there is such a want of distinctness in the descrip- 
tion, that we are fairly put to our guesses, and may have guessed 
wrong. ' In the sphere beneath them there were many ; ' of 
whom he describes two, but here again with such indistinctness, 
that we are not quite positive that the first is Virgil ; it may bo 
some one else. We do not doubt that the second is Spenser. 
The lower sphere contained the bards of fierce and wild passion, 
' such spirits as have made the world turn pale.' Among them 
are described certain shadowy forms, which we take to be those 
of TEschylus, Byron, and Dante. The first is characterized in 
a strong expression. 

' He found his pleasure 
In planting daggers in the naked heart. 
And one by one drawing them out again, 
To count the beaded drops, and slowly tell 
Each agonizing throb.' 

These spectres having past in review before the dreamer. 
Dante rises from his seat, and invites him, if so inclined, to join 
the labors and honors of this high fraternity, encouraging him 
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thereto by a dark picture of the ills he must endure, and the 
scorn he must encounter, especially in America. What he 
thought of the old Italian's communications, Mr Percival does 
not tell us ; for here his poem abruptly closes, without even 
informing us, as is usual in such cases, whether he has ever 
awaked from his dream. We hope that he has not; for we 
should be sorry to impute to him in his waking hours, the senti- 
ments which he has put into the mouth of Dante. They might 
be suited to the times in which that bard flourished, but are 
certainly out of date in the nineteenth century. For example ; 

' If thy heart 
Feel aught of longing to be one of us, 
Be cautious and considerate, ere thou take 
The last resolve. If thou canst bear alone 
Penury and all its evils, and yet worse 
Malevolence, and all its foulmouthed brood 
Of slanderers, and if thou canst brook the scorn 
And insolence of wfealth, the pride of power, 
The falsehood of the envious, and the coldness 
Of an ungrateful country — then go on 
And conquer. Long and arduous is the way 
To climb the heights we hold, and thou must bide 
Many a pitiless storm, and nerve thyself 
To many a painful struggle.' 



Again. 



' Let it not depress thee. 
That few will bid thee welcome on thy way, 
For 'tis the common lot of all, who choose 
The higher path, and with a generous pride 
Scorn to consult the popular ear. This land 
Is freedom's chosen seat, and all may here 
Live in content and bodily comfort, yet 
'Tis not the nourishing soil of higher arts, 
And loftier wisdom. Wherefore else should He, 
Who, had he lived in Leo's brighter age. 
Might have commanded princes by the touch 
Of a magician's wand, for such it is 
That gives a living semblance to a sheet 
Of pictured canvass — wherefore should he waste 
His precious time in painting valentines, 
Or idle shepherds sitting on a bank 
Beside a glassy pool, and worst of all 
Bringing conceptions, only not divine, 
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To the scant compass of a parlor piece — 

And this to furnish out his daily store, 

While he is toiling at the mighty task, 

To which he has devoted all his soul 

And all his riper years — which, when it comes 

To the broad light, shall vindicate his fame 

In front of every foe, and send to ages 

His name and power — else wherefore lives he not 

Rich in the generous gifts of a glad people. 

As he is rich in thought ? There is no feeling 

Above the common wants and common pleasures 

Of calm contented life. So be assured, 

If thou hast chosen our companionship. 

Thou shalt have solitude enough to please 

A hermit, and thy cell may show like his.' 

Perhaps it will prove us to have a very prosaic temperament, 
if we take up these passages seriously ; but we must run the 
risk of this, and say that we hold them to be altogether wrong 
and mischievous. It is mere cant to talk in this style about the 
miseries of poets at the present day. They are under no ne- 
cessity to be miserable, more than other men of genius, except 
through their own fault. The world, instead of scorning, courts 
them ; instead of slandering, honors them ; and if they will but 
write good verse, suitable to be read, will buy it till they become 
rich. How far die proverb anciently applied to poets, that they 
are a genus irritabile, is true in these days, we shall not attempt 
to decide ; but if they choose to be reserved and suspicious, to 
reject the proffered courtesies of society, and shrink from con- 
verse with men, and stubbornly pursue their own fancies, with- 
out consulting the taste of the public and the established modes 
of their art, it is more than probable, that the world will cease to 
court them, and will leave them to themselves, as it does every 
other man, who chooses not to mix in its circles upon an equal 
footing. But this is not peculiar to poets ; it applies to every 
person, whatever his talents, pursuits, or qualities. The cour- 
tesies of social intercourse are in their nature reciprocal, and it 
is vain to expect them long to be continued on one part, where 
they are neglected or disregarded on the other. No man of 
worth, poet or not, who seeks the notice and good ofHces of 
society, with a willingness to impart what he receives, will fail 
of his reward in full measure ; and it is an unjust reflection on 
the age, to speak of the ill treatment of men of genius. The 
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fact is otherwise ; no men are so much honored, caressed, and 
confided in. It were as reasonable for a cabinetmaker to com- 
plain of want of patronage, because men would not go down to 
his workshop on an island in the harbor, and purchase furniture, 
which he has made of the most fantastic and unfashionable 
forms. Let him come up to the city, and make such sofas and 
tables as other men do, and as much handsomer as he pleases. 
Campbell, Scott, Crabbe, Moore, and Byron, are standing tes- 
timonies, tliat the world does not now compel poets to poverty 
and contempt ; though the last of diem did his utmost to drive 
matters to that extremity. 

In regard to the second passage quoted above, we are ready 
to assent with all our hearts to whatever tribute it contains to the 
distinguished and excellent artist referred to. We would not 
fall a note below any one in our eulogy. But we cannot by 
any means allow the sentiment of tlie passage to be just. For 
what is it, when put into plain English .'' That if this commu- 
nity were not so absorbed in ' common wants and common plea- 
sures,' as to be absolutely without taste or sensibility in the fine 
arts, they would, by ' generous gifts,' enable their great artist to 
devote himself to his ' mighty task,' without being called away 
to execute smaller works for his living ; as if this employment 
were so degrading, that the public are bound to save him from 
it by a subscription, — secure his independence by a charitable 
contributicm ! This is as if a poet should complain, that the na- 
tion has not provided him widi lodgings, that he may leisurely 
write an epic poem, and be rescued from the degradation of odes 
and sonnets, which it wounds his feelings to have sold in the book- 
stores. For ourselves, we wish that AUston would multiply a 
hundred fold his minor works ; because the records of his fame 
would be thus multiplied, and the influence of his genius extend- 
ed. We should be glad, if one of his ' parlor pieces ' were 
hung up in every drawingroom in the country, that tlie taste of 
the community might thus be prepared to comprehend and relish 
some greater work hereafter. 

If the poem under notice were the performance of an ordinary 
writer, we should leave it here ; satisfied that we had done our 
duty to the poet and to the pubUc. But Mr Percival is too im- 
portant a man, and his example of too great influence, to admit 
of our leaving unsaid a few other things, which have suggested 
themselves to our thoughts. The course of our remarks must 
have rendered it evident, that we have read this poem with a 
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great mixture of feelings ; and we are not willing to lay do^vn 
the pen, till we have stated a little more at length some of the 
circumstances, which have detracted from our pleasure, and 
which forbid our leaving it to be inferred, that the fine extracts 
which we have made, ai-e specimens of the equal merit of the 
whole. 

We tJiink, tlien, that there is an excessive difFuseness in the 
style of Mr Percival. It is not sufficiently compact. It wants 
pith and point ; it lacks the energy, which conciseness imparts. 
Every diing is drawn out as far as possible, always flowing and 
sweet, and therefore sometimes languid and monotonous. His 
poetry is too much diluted. It consists too much in words, 
which are music to the ear, but too often send a feeble echo of 
the sense to the mind. There is also a superabundance of 
images in proportion to the thoughts ; they skip about the magi- 
cal scene in such numbers, tliat they stand in the way of one 
another and of the main design. He is too careless in selection ; 
whatever occurs to him he puts down and lets it remain. He is 
not master of 

' That last, the greatest art, — the art to blot.' 

Writing, as he evidently does, from die fulness of an excited 
mind, upon die impulse of the moment ; his thoughts crowd one 
anodier, and cannot always fall at once into their places and in the 
happiest expression. There will be confusion sometimes in their 
ranks, and want of due proportion. This can only be remedied by 
the free use of the pruning knife — cutting down sentences, chang- 
ing epithets, rejecting superfluities, expelling parentheses, and va- 
rious other mechanical operations, to which a less gifted but more 
patient author would resort. By the neglect of this, he does the 
greatest injustice to his own powers. Every thing wears an ex- 
temporaneous and unfinished appearance. Strength and weak- 
ness are most strangely combined, and passages of surpassing 
elegance and magnificence crowded in amongst slovenly and 
incomplete. Hence it is rare to meet with a paragraph of any 
length equally sustained throughout. Flaws show themselves in 
the most brilliant, and the reader is compelled to stop with a 
criticism in the midst of his admiration. Instead of giving us, 
like other poets, the finished work, he gives us the first rough 
draft ; as if Phidias should have ceased laboring on his statues 
as soon as the marble assumed a human semblance. It is the 
last touches, which create perfection. It is in tliem that immor- 
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tality lies. It is they that remove the last corruptible particles, 
and leave the mass indestructible. Without them, Virgil, Pope, 
and Milton, would have gone down to forgetfulness, and Demos- 
thenes and Bossuet have been remembered only by tradition. 
But Mr Percival, through impatience of labor or some false 
notions, declines the necessary toil, and takes his chance for im- 
mortality in company with imperfection. 

For diis reason, his powers are displayed to greater advantage 
in particular passages and in short pieces, than in any extended 
composition. At a single heat he may strike out a fine concep- 
tion, and give it the happiest shape. But when his thoughts and 
pen run on through successive parts of a subject, he easily loses 
himself in a wilderness of words, beautiful and musical, but con- 
veying indistinct impressions; or rather conveying impressions 
instead of ideas ; reminding us of poetry read while we are fall- 
ing asleep, sweet and soothing, but presenting very shadowy 
images. Yet no man has more felicity in expression, or more 
thoroughly delights and fascinates in his peculiar passages. 
He has a superior delicacy and richness of imagery, together 
with an extraordinary affluence of language, of which he can 
well afford to be, as he is, lavish. It is probably a conscious- 
ness of this opulence, which betrays him so often into ver- 
biage. He throws away images and words with a profusion 
which astonishes more economical men, and which would im- 
poverish almost any one else. He may possibly afford it, yet a 
discreet frugality of expenditure would be far more wise ; as a 
simple, chastened elegance is far preferable to a wasteful dis- 
play, which exhibits its whole wardrobe and furniture without 
selection or arrangement. We find it difficult to select a pas- 
sage, which may illustrate our remarks, as those which are most 
to our purpose run on, line after line, almost indefinitely. The 
following example is within as small a compass as any. 

' With such a gifted spirit, one may read 

The open leaves of a philosophy, 

Not reared from cold deduction, but descending, 

A living spirit, from the purer shrine 

Of a celestial reason. One is found 

By slow and lingering search, and then requires 

Close questioning of minutest circumstance. 

To know, it has the genuine stamp. The other 

Is in us, as an instinct, where it lives 

A part of us, we can as ill throw o% 

As bid the vital pulses cease to play, 
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And yet expect to live — the spirit of life, 

And hope, and elevation, and eternity, — 

The fountain of all honor, all desire 

After a higher and a better state, — 

An influence so quickening, it imbues 

All things we see, with its own qualities. 

And therefore Poetry, another name 

For this innate Philosophy, so often 

Gives life and body to invisible things, 

And animates the insensible, diffusing 

The feelings, passions, tendencies of Man, 

Through the whole range of being. Though on earth, 

And most of all in living things, as birds 

And flowers, in things that beautify, and fill 

The air with harmony, and in the waters. 

So full of change, so apt to elegance 

Or power — so tranquil when they lie at rest. 

So sportive when they trip it lightly on 

Their prattling way, and with so terrible 

And lionlike severity, when roused 

To break their bonds, and hurry forth to war 

With winds and storms — though it find much on earth 

Suited to its high purpose, yet the sky 

Is its peculiar home.' 

Now we conceive that there is no little beauty in this passage, 
and yet the sensation after reading it is that of confusion and 
fatigue. Its beauties come upon the eye by glimpses, like the 
sparkling of a river, here and there, through the hills and forests, 
among which it winds. The writer's thoughts poiu-ed fast, and 
without selection or amendment he transferred them to his page. 
But it is obvious, that a careful revision, which should reduce 
the lines to half their number, would more than double the value 
of those that remain. We are stopped at the very outset by an 
obscurity arising from the circumstance, that the poet uses the 
words one and the other, to refer to the form in which the pre- 
ceding sentence lay in his ovm mind, instead of its form as wi'it- 
ten. The reader is obliged to study for some time ere he can 
discover to what two things he alludes. ' To know, it has the 
genuine stamp.' Here too the construction disturbs him ; he 
must read a second time before he sees, that ' whether it have ' 
would give the true sense. In the next sentence, which con- 
tains fifteen lines, he very soon becomes a little bewildered, and 
when he reaches the words ' so often,' he is thrown out of his 
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track altogether and compelled to try again. Fbr" ourselves we 
confess, that even the second reading did not sufficiently disen- 
tangle tlie construction. In the next sentence, he stumbles at 
once upon a parenthesis of ten lines, without any intimation from 
any quarter that his path is thus turned aside, and he travels on 
to die end, blindfold, not knowing whither he is going. After a 
few pages like this, most readers would be inclined to give up 
the study in despair ; and if called upon to remark how wonder- 
ful it is, that it should have been written in so short a time ; 
they might be expected to reply. Very true, but Sheridan's 
remark is true also, ' Easy writing is hard reading.' 

A similar example occurs in the long chain of sentences, 
which are linked together on pages 14, 16, 16, and which evi- 
dently owe their blemishes to their extemporaneous composition. 

' Chasing him in his exile till they left 
No pillow for his head.' 

The antecedent of they is Florence. 

' O ! it is painful, 
To think the very chiefest of the mighty. 
Heroes in song, «5 there are those in war- 
How they were made the butt and sport of fools.' 

This is slovenly. 

' We may well 
Forgive a heart, that could not brook the sight 
Of any suffering thing, that he indulged 
Such fond imaginings.' 

Here again the pronoun has forgotten the gender of its antece- 
dent, as in the preceding instance its number. 
Speaking of the stars in a bright winter's night ; 

' And all the skyey creatures have a touch 
Of majesty about them.' 

' These, as they had no favor from the world. 
Whose love is change, so they are still above it.' 

iMcaning, we suppose, ' whose love is changeable.' 

In a passage already quoted, he makes the visions of the soul 
higher than the leap of Execution ; and Execution lagging be- 
hind the glance of Conception. 

We are inclined to attribute many of the blemishes of Mr 
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Percival's general manner, and of the present poem in particu- 
lar, to the want of sufficient respect for the mechanical laws of 
metrical composition. We know it is the tendency of the age 
to give them as liberal an interpretation as possible, and to as- 
sume the greatest license in breaking them. But few have so 
often and perseveringly broken them as our author. He de- 
lights in tlie anomalies of verse ; he prefers the exception to 
the rule ; he sets at defiance the established accents and pauses, 
and loves to baffle the ear that seeks the accustomed rhythm, 
and is expecting the close of the line to be signified by a pause. 
In some of his smaller pieces he has done otherwise ; and in 
them his success has been complete ; as for example, in the 
Coral Grove, one of the most distinct and exquisite pieces of 
fancy work, which the muse ever sketched. And in general, 
where he has been most observant of the laws of metre, and has 
been wiUing to submit to their severest restraint, there he has suc- 
ceeded best in avoiding his characteristic blemishes. But in some 
of his longer poems, he defies all restraint, and bursts from aU 
shackles ; pauses where he pleases, changes the rhythm when 
he pleases, rushes by the termination, and tramples down the 
caesura, and brings rhyme as nearly as possible to blank verse, 
and blank verse as nearly as possible to prose. 

We apprehend indeed that the rules of blank verse are far too 
loosely observed by most writers of the present day. Too great 
care is taken to conceal its structure, and to prevent the ear from 
detectmg the close of the lines. It is doubtless necessary to avoid 
that formality of construction, by which the march of the lines 
could be all distinctly told, as if it were intended that they should 
be counted off as they were uttered. For it is the privilege 
and charm of this verse to admit a musical succession of un- 
equal sentences, a melody forever sustained and forever varied. 
But then it is of the utmost importance, that strict attention 
should be paid to this succession of sentences, that the rhythm 
should be skilfully adjusted, and the pauses distinctly marked 
and harmoniously arranged. Poetry, as far as it consists in 
words, depends upon the rhjrthmical structure of the language ; 
and this depends on the return, at intervals which the ear can 
mark, of certain accents and pauses, ti order to secure this 
the sentences must not be extended beyond a certain length. 
They must for the most part be short. Otherwise the ear be- 
comes wearied in beating the time, and perhaps is bewildered in 
the intricacy of the elongation. Accordingly we believe it will 
be found, that the most admired poets express themselves uni- 
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formly in short sentences, with frequent pauses. This circum- 
stance constitutes, in no small degree, the charm of their verse. 
And this also is a great part of the charm of those writers, who 
have been most admired for their elegant and melodious prose. 
They present no more at a time than the ear can compass. In 
this respect there is a coincidence between poetry and music. 
All music is made up of short measured passages, in which the 
pauses and semipauses are distinct and frequent. No musical 
composition would be tolerable, which should run on through 
twenty bars without such resting places for the ear. It would 
be but a wilderness of sounds, without sense or expression. The 
pleasure of verse depends on the same principle, and is as surely 
destroyed if it be unobserved. A long passage of verse, in 
which the metrical pauses do not strike the ear with decision, 
comes to it as prose. Its character changes from the poetical 
to the rhetorical ; and the rhetorical style, which delights in pro- 
tracted periods and accumulated members, is as much out of 
place in a poem, as the flowers, and tears, and sentiment of 
poetry are out of place in the senate, or at the bar. 

Now we conceive that these principles, however essential and 
fundamental, are too much winked out of sight at the present 
day ; and that the ridicule of ' sing song ' and ' cuckoo song ' 
verses has persuaded many to think tiiat prosaic lines are beau- 
tiful, and that a breach of established rules is better than the 
observance. Hence feeble and halting verses are thrown in to 
disturb the metre and create a salutary discord ; and paragraphs, 
which should be adjusted to the musical movement of poetry, 
are lengthened out in the measure and emphasis of rhetoric. 

Through this mistake the peculiar excellencies of blank verse 
are made to disappear. It is a noble verse in itself, capable of 
wonderful variety and abnost unequalled expression. It sustains 
the sublime, it gives grace to the little ; and by its many modula- 
tions and combinations, may take as wide a range as the organ 
with its many stops. But in order to this, it must be managed 
by a skilful hand. A tyro, or a careless performer, may bring 
out only discordant and disagreeable tones. It is an instrument, 
whose power must be studied. It requires the touch of a mas- 
ter, whose soul is not only a fountain of harmony itself, but who 
by diligent study has become acquainted with the mysterious 
contrivances, by which it can be made to vary and increase its 
effect. This is impossible without a rigid observance of its laws. 
These are but few, but for that very reason they should be 
sacredly observed. There is no verse, which so imperiously 
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demands a strict conformity to the principles of its construction. 
Yet the impression with many writers seems to be, that the 
greatest latitude is allowable ; that as the laws are few, they must 
be of small consequence ; that having thrown off the fetters of 
rhyme, all others may be rejected also. But this is the best rea- 
son why all others should be retained. If the rhyme remains 
as a landmark, irregularities are of less importance, for they will 
be set right by the termination of the line. But there is no such 
redeeming power in blank verse ; and an irregularity turns it to 
prose at once. 

We believe it will be found true of the successful poets, that 
their success has been very much in proportion to the strictness 
of their fidelity to the laws of metre. We of course do not 
speak without exception, nor forget that genius will oftentimes 
' snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. ' But as a general 
remai'k, we hold it to be incontrovertible. Indeed, if it were 
otherwise, why not write in prose ? We throw thoughts into 
verse, in order to aid the impression of the sentiment on the 
mind by the gratification of the ear. The ear then must be 
gratified. There must be a modulation, which it can detect and 
recognise. If not, the very object of writing in this mode is 
defeated. Burke once said, that ' blank verse seems to be verse 
only to the eye.' Now this is not true of good blank verse ; it 
ought not to be true of any. Take the true poetry of Milton, 
Thomson, Cowper ; let it be read aloud, and the ear will deci- 
pher it, and pronounce it to be verse, as unerringly as the eye. 
Burke must have merely intended to saya smart thing, without re- 
gard to truth, or else he had been accustomed to very bad readers, 
or was a bad reader himself, or had never paid attention to the 
laws of English prosody, or he wanted a discriminating ear. Could 
he detect no difference between the rhetorical rhythm of his own 
speeches, and the poetical rhythm of Milton .'' Could his ear 
perceive no difference between the prose and the verse of 
Shakspeare, as recited on the stage f 

Yet many WTiters appear to have taken up this ofFhand say- 
ing of the eloquent statesman, as if it were an authorized canon 
of criticism ; and seem to have endeavored after a construction 
of their lines, viiiich should give as few hints as possible to the 
car, of the class of composition to which their works belong. 
We regret to find Mr Percival encouraging tliis lax notion ; and 
are persuaded, that he can never do full justice to his own fine 
powers, until he changes both his opinion and his practice. 
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